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BOOK REVIEWS 



History and By-Laws of Richmond Royal Abch Chapter, No. 3, A. P. 
& A. M. By J. Staunton Moore, P. H. P., Editor and Compil«r. 
The Williams Printing Company, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Moore, in this little work, has given us not only a good deal of 
Masonry, but a good deal of history. The book, in great measure, is an 
account of the founders of Richmond, and for the public to know some- 
thing of the men who formed the first colony of the famous capital of the 
Southern Confederacy means much. Especially valuable is Mr. Moore's 
brief sketches of such of the inhabitants in 1790 as were members of the 
Masonic Lodge in Richmond. The inevitable typographical error occa- 
sionally appears, as in the case of the name William Waller Henning 
(Heningj, Dr. James McClung (McClurg), etc. 

The Journal of Julia LeGrand, New Orleans, 1802-1863. Edited by 
Kate Mason Rowland and Mrs. Morris L. Croxall. Richmond: 
Everett Waddey Co. 1911. 
This tells the tale of the dreadful experiences of war times in New 

Orleans. Miss LeGrand was a woman of high purpose, and her narrative 
of events after the surrender of the city is full of the fiery spirit of old 
Patrick Henry. "The women only," she says, "did not seen afraid." In 
another place she passionately exclaims: "I would give up all, sacrifice 
all to honor." It was this unconquerable spirit of the women of New 
Orleans, not of the men, that staggered General Butler. He had so little 
of the nobler spirit himself, that he knew no other way of subduing the 
women than by resorting to the grossest insults. But Butler was not the 
only Northern man censurable. In the conduct of the war the low moral 
plane on which the Northern authorities and armies generally moved is 
strikingly manifest in the barbarous rules publicly laid down for military 
government and the desolating campaigns of Sherman, Sheridan and Grant. 

Studies, Military and Diplomatic, 1775-1865. By Charles Francis 
Adams. New York: The MacMillan Company. 1911. 
It is always a great pleasure to read anything which proceeds from 

the pen of Mr. Adams. Here is a work consisting of various articles writ- 
ten by him at different times on interesting subjects. They are alike in- 
structive and entertaining. The marked disposition of Mr. Adams is 
to be fair in reasoning and just in conclusion. For this reason he is not 
always popular, even in his own section. The Editor has heard him re- 
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ferred to in New England as something of a crank, but such criticisms 
may be always traced to men themselves of narrow and partisan disposi- 
tions. Especially interesting are Mr. Adams' essays on the late war be- 
tween the North and South — such as his Ethics of Secession, Some Placet 
of the Civil War and Lee's Centennial. In all these studies what Mr. 
Adams utters is on the whole not only interesting, but affords food for 
healthy reflection. Neither the average Northern man or Southern man 
may accept all his statements, but all will admit that he is frankly in- 
genuous, to say the least. In disagreeing with the generally accepted idea 
in the South that the Confederate enlistment did not exceed 600,000 men, 
Mr. Adams' Boer war comparison is not wholly satisfactory. In that 
case the historian has to deal with small numbers, and it cannot be 
doubted that a small nation can get its real strength to the front much 
more readily than a large one. Then there were the Boer sympathizers in 
Cape Colony, in Holland, in Germany and in the German African settle- 
ments, and no one can tell how much accession of numbers the Boer armies 
received from these sources. Twenty thousand recruits would not have 
cut much figure in the Southern contingent, but such a number added to 
the Boer forces was calculated to make a very large relative showing. 
Then the Boers were of an entirely different nationality from the British, 
while there were in the South many thousand Union sympathizers and 
other persons who counted in the population, but who evaded conscription 
by refugeeing in the North, in the West Indies, in England, and by hiding 
away in the swamps or in the mountains, where it was hard to reach 
them. On one point in his "Ethics of Secession," Mr. Adams is not very 
clear or altogether reticent; and that is, how far nations are naturally- 
justified in suppressing resistance to authority. Outside of all constitu- 
tional enquiry, the fact remains that the South, in 1801, contained a 
population and territory greater than many independent countries. If, 
therefore, there was any meaning in the American doctrine that "govern- 
ment was based on the consent of the governed," surely the war waged 
by the North was the veriest contradiction. Writers, with one voice, have 
referred to this struggle as the most gigantic war of modern times. Then 
if this were so, must there not have been something "ethically" wrong in 
the action of the North? Even if there was no such thing as peaceable 
secession, was there not such a thing as peaceable revolution, when the 
consequences of war were so tremendous? 

The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton and New York; The Riverside Press. Cambridge. 1911. 

The talents of Miss Johnston have a worthy subject in this remark- 
able book, which is more of a history than a novel. But it is a history in 
which not only the facts, but the emotions and desires of a great people 
are told. The military talent and moral force of Stonewall Jackson were 



